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BIBLE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE AND 
WAR. 


HE true scriptural peace-principle is, not 

that punishment of, wrong doing is in 
itself unjustifiable. but that itis the proper 
office of God, as supreme governor, to inflict 
such punishment ; and that it is wrong for in- 
dividuals to take the law into their own hands. 
“ Avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath ; for it is written, Vengeance is 
mine: I will repay, saith the Lord.” Rom. 
12: 19. The same Jesus that directed his 


disciples, as individuals, to resist not evil, to 


bless their enemies, and do good to their per- 
secutors, also assured them that God their king 
would “avenge them speedily.” Luke 18: 
8. He who suffered himself to be “led as a 
lamb to the slaughter,” that he might fulfill 
all righteousness as an individual and a sub- 
ject, also predicted to his oppressors, in the 
midst of their cruelty, and of his submission, 
that the time was coming when he would be 
seen ‘sitting at the right hand of power” as 
their king and judge, and when they would 
call on the rocks and mountains to hide them 
from his wrath. Matt. 26: 64; Luke 23: 
30. The non-resistance which was inculcated 
on the Primitive Church by the apostles, was 
constantly mingled with promises of the speedy 
advent of a kingdom in which “every man 
should be rewarded according to his works” — 
the wicked with destruction, as well as the 
righteous with eternal life. 2Thess.1: 6—9. 

The appropriate effect of peace principles 
thus combined with anticipations of ultimate 
and legitimate vengeance, is not to eradicate 


_ from the human mind the natural sentiments 


of anger against wrong doing, and desire of 
retribution, but to subject them to the control 
of God-like patience, and turn them from the 
lawlessness of individual violence, into the 
safe channel of governmental authority. Un- 
resisting submission to injury under the influ- 
ence of these principles, is a manifestation not 
of that supine indifference to wrong, and mor- 
bid undiscriminating good nature, which many 
seem ambitious to attain, but of. courageous 
confidence in the supremacy and justice of 
God’s government, and of that self-controlling 
wisdom in resentment which patiently seeks 





the award of justice to its enemies in the sur- 
est and most effectual way. It is not the ob- 
ject of the non-resistance of the Bible to sti- 
fle the salutary energy of destructiveness, but 
to curb its action till long-suffering mercy has 
finished its effort, and then give it scope and 


-| answer its demands in the most satisfactory 


manner, by engaging the majesty of govern- 
ment in its redress. 

The simple principle that the power of 
making war and inflicting punishment belongs 
to government and not to individuals, that ven- 
geance in itself is not wrong, but that it is 
wrong when it emanates from private resent- 
ment, and right when it emanates from the au- 
thority of public justice, will be found a safe 
guide through all the difficulties and apparent 
contradictions of Bible morality in relation to 
resistance and non-resistance of enernies. 

This principle, in the first place, places all 
men under the general rule of total abstinence 
from war, either individual or national, offen- 
sive or defensive. Assuming that men, either 
as individuals or nations, are merely subjects 
of the divine government, not clothed with 
official authority, it is plainly reasonable that 
they should abstain from any violent private 
assertion of their own rights, and rely on the 
justice and omnipotence of the government 
that is over them for protection. . This is noth- 
ing more than human governments require of 
their subjects, with the consent and obedience 
of ail good citizens. ‘To one who practically 
believes there is a Theocratic government over 
the world, the precepts, “resist not evil,” 
‘avenge not yourselves,’ &c., addressed to 
men as subjects of that government, are as ra- 
tional as the municipal regulations of civilized 
communities which forbid duelling, private 
brawls, and illegal assaults on persons or prop- 
erty. 

On the other hand, our principle, as it al- 
lows the supreme government to make war and 
inflict punishment, obviously does not preclude 
it from employing human agents in these op- 
erations. Men may lawfully do as officers and 
executioners, what they may not do as private 
citizens. As the general truth however is 
that men are private citizens, and the posses- 
sion of official suthority is the exception, it is 
required that the exception should be proved 
and a divine commission produced, whenever 
men claim exemption from the general com- 
mand to abstain from violence. The excep- 
tion was proved—a divine commission was pro- 
duced in the sight of the whole world when 
Moses and Joshua, at the head of the armies 
of Israel, made war on the nations of Canaan 
We justify that war therefore, in perfect con- 





sistency with the peace-pr nvr of the New 
Testament, and without resorting to any ob- 
scure theory of change of dispensation, or 
leaving any ground of imputing mutable’ mo- 
rality or policy to the divine government.— 
The legitimacy of that war stands on the same 
basis as the legitimacy of the war which God 
will make on the wicked at the final judgment. 
It was a war carried on by the supreme gov- 
ernment, in which men were authorized agents. 

The fact that a judgment is predicted, and 
that God, throughout the Bible, claims the 
right of inflicting final punishment on the in- 
corrigible, proves that the peace-principles of 
the New Testament announced no radical 
change in the constitutional powers and _pol- 
icy of God’s empire, and that they appertain 


-only to the limited period appropriated to the ° 


efforts of mercy. Moreover, the fact that an- 
gels, and even men, according to the predic- 
tions of scripture, are to be employed as judg- 
es and executioners in the final judgment, 
proves that those principles are only regulations 
of private conduct, and do not exclude cre- 
ated beings from exercising, as public officers, 
the punitive functions of the supreme govern- 
ment. , 

With these views, we have no occasion to 
make the distinction which is sometimes made, 
between offensive and defensive wars. The 
supreme authority of the universe has as good 
right to make offensive as defensive war; and 
men have as good right to serve him in the 
one as in the other. The wars of Moses 
were offensive. Yet according to our previous 
reasoning, we justify both the divine govern- 
ment that directed them, and the human agents 
that carried them on. And on the other hand, 
men have no more right to make defensive than 
offensive war, without divine authority. The 
peace precepts of the New Testament are 
specially and almost exclusively directed 
against defensive war. ‘If a man smite thee 
on the right cheek, turp to him the other also.” 


Nor have we occasion to distinguish, so far . 


as morality is concerned, between the use of 
spiritual and carnal weapons. This distinc- 
tion, though much insisted upon by modern 
non-resistants, is evidently frivolous; since 
God, from whom alone men derive the right to 
make war in any way, has as good right to 
make war with physical as with spiritual agen- 
cies. He did employ physical agencies in the 
wars of Moses, and has as good right to do so 
now as he had then. If this example is ob- 
jected to, as belonging to an extinct dispensa- 
tion, we may refer to the example of Christ 


.| himself, who used a “* scourge of small cords,” 


in driving the buyers and sellers from the 
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temple. John 2:15. Small as the instance 
may seem, it is enough to show that Christ had 
no scruples, on the score of morality, in re- 
spect either to making offensive war, or to the 
use of material implements. Paul does indeed 
speak disparagingly of carnal weapons ( 2 Cor. 
10: 4), but evidently not with reference to 
the morality of using them. He preferred 
spiritual agencies to carnal, not because it is 
necessarily wrong to use the latter, but be- 
cause the former are “ mighty through God.” 
As fire-arms are more effectual than bows and 
arrows, so the spiritual sword which is the 
word of God, is mightier for the purposes 
which Paul had in view, than any material 
instruments of war. He used the word carnal 
in other instances in a way that shows there is 
no moral evil necessarily included in its mean- 
ing (e. g. Rom. 15: 27; “If the Gentiles 
have been made partakers of their spiritual 
things, their duty is also to minister unto 
them in carnal things.” See also 1 Cor. 
9: 11). It is nomore necessarily immoral to 
use carnal weapons than to use carnal food or 
carnal money. Besides, if Paul did not use 
carnal weapons, he did use spiritual weapons 
in such a way, in one instance at least, as to 
inflict carnal injury; to wit, when he sent 
blindness on Elymas the sorcerer. Acts 13: 
11. In like manner Peter, by the sword of 
the word inflicted capital punishment on Ana- 
nias and Sapphira. However unwise it may 
be ordinarily for believers to resort to physical 
violence, it is plain that any attempt to make 
a moral distinction between carnal and spiritual 
weapons, or between inflictions on the body 
and those on the soul, is frivolous, simply be- 
cause God only can give right to use any 
kind of weapons, or inflict any kind of injury ; 
and he as the creator and owner of heaven 
and earth, of body and soul, has as perfect 
a right to use and to direct others to use either 
material or spiritual implements, as he has to 
‘‘ destroy both body and soul in hell.” 


Our principle leads to the conclusion that 
all the ordinary wars between the nations of 
the world, are no better than lawless and mur- 
derous private brawls. The parties rarely pre- 
tend, and never prove, that they act as offi- 
cial servants of the divine government. They 
fight confessedly, not by order of the supreme 
authority, and for the maintenance of universal 
justice, but on their own responsibility, and 
for private purposes, éither of national aggran- 
dizement or defense. Such fighting, when it 
occurs between individuals or clans, under or- 
dinary civil governments, is called a riot. The 
parties are liable to prosecution for breach of 
the peace, and contempt of the municipal 
authorities. With equal reason a brawl be- 
tween two nations should be regarded as a riot, 
breach of the peace, and contempt of the au- 
thority of God. It implies that there is on both 
sides either no cognizance of the general gov- 
ernment which God has established over the 
world, or no loyalty to it, and no confidence in 
its power and justice. The fact that nations 
deem it necessary to settle their differences, like 





savages, by mutual slaughter, evinces that the 
world, as.a whole, is, in its own view, practi- 
cally in a state of savage anarchy. While 
individuals and towns and provinces have gov- 
ernments over them to which they can look for 
civilized justice, the nations of the world, rec- 
ognizing uo common arbiter, are in as barbar- 
ous condition as were the independent robber 
barons of feudal times, whose only law was 
‘the law of the strongest,” and whose only 
check was their fear of each other. ‘ The law 
of nations,”’ as it is called, can never redeem 
the world from this reproach, since that code, 
however just may be its precepts, has no sub- 
stantial penalty or executor, and in practice 
has never been found an effectual barrier 
against the lawlessness of powerful and angry 
nations. 


In seeking a cure for the evils of ordinary 
war, it is important that we discern clearly 
and exactly where the essence of its wrong- 
fulness lies. Guided by the principles which 
have been discussed, we say that the wrong 
lies, not in the fact of its being, in any par- 
ticular case, offensive instead of defensive war— 
not in its employment of carnal instead of 
spiritual weapons—not in its assailing the body, 
rather than the mind—not in the injustice of 
its object (for in many cases nations have 
good ground of hostility, and good claim of re- 
dress )—not in the suffering which it produces 
( for suffering may be deserved as in the case 


of the Canaanites, and as at the day of judg- 


ment)—in a word, not in any of the details 
of its execution, but in the UNBELIEF back of 
it which blinds the whole world to the reality 
and reliableness of the government of God, 
and which thus leaves to nations no resource 
for defense but private and of course illegiti- 
mate war. If there were no God, no common 
arbiter, no supreme court of appeal for the 
nations, many of the wars that have been made 
from time to time, so far as we can see, would 
be justifiable. For instance, we cannot doubt 
that the object which our fathers sought and 
won in the Revolution, was a good one, and 
great enough to warrant the sacrifices which 
were made for it. Neither do we object to its 
physical nature. The fault we find with it is, 
that it was an illegitimate war, undertaken on 
human responsibility, unauthorized by any 
provable order of the divine government. In 
view however of the universal and long-settled 
notions and habits of the world in regard to 
voluntary war, we are not bound to press our 
charge against such wars as that of thé Revolu- 
tion very rigorously. ‘‘ The days of this ignor- 
ance God winked at.”” Paul verily thought 
he did God service in persecuting the church ; 
and though he was mistaken, yet he found 
mercy because he did it “ignorantly in un- 
belief.” On this principle we are at liberty 
and are disposed to deal charitably with the 
names of our fathers, and of all in every age 
who have fought for what they believed to be 
the rights of man. Yet the time must come 
when God will “ call on all men every where 
to repent” of the deeds done in times of ignor- 


ance; and when that time comes it will be 
found that the essence of the criminality of 
the wars in which the nations have been 
engaged, lies in the unbelief and consequent 
anarchy of the world, and that all wars, 
whether for good or evil purposes, that have 
been carried on under the shroud of that un- 
belief and anarchy, have shared in that crimi- 
nality. 

The conclusion from these views is, that we 
are to look for the termination of the wars of 
the world, not to a voluntary congress and 
agreement of nations, nor to the labors of Qua- 
kers, peace societies, and non-resistants—so 
long as their efforts are directed mainly to the 


object of proclaiming the horrors of war and 


the immorality of using carnal weapons ; but 
to the promulgation of that gospel which brings 
man nigh to God, and lifts him out of the an- 
archy of unbelief into the light and order of 
the eternal government. When the nations 
shall feel the pressure, and rely on the protec- 
tion of a strong general government, such as 
already exists in the upper regions of the spirit- 
ual world, and is destined, in spite of the un- 
belief of men and enmity of devils, to ‘‘ come 
down from God out of heaven,” they will cease 
from war for the same reason as that by which 
individuals are deterred from murderous pri- 
vate brawls, under the pressure and protection 
of ordinary civil governments. The declara- 
tion—-“* Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord,” will then be effectial, as a threat to 
the strong, and as a promise to the weak.— 
God will take his stand as an armed mediator 
between the jarring kingdoms, and the whole 
earth will be quiet before him. Then will ap- 
pear the true “congress of nations” described 
in the glorious words of Isaiah :—“ The moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house shall be established in 
the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills ; and all nations shall flow un- 
toit. And many people shall go and say, 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; 
and he will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths: for out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem. And he shall judge among the 
nations, and shall rebuke many people ; and 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares: 
and their spears into pruning-hooks : nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 


Curist thoroughly learned the lesson of setting 
the Father always before his face in spite of external 
sensations. This is the meaning of the crucifixion. 
He was put into the most intense suffering, to prove 
his ability to keep his eye fixed on God. In the act 
of crucifixion he gained complete mastery over his 
attention and became perfected. - 


Every passion, rightly managed, will lead us to 
God : enlightened self-love will guard this union, and 
will give us an abhorrence of everything that ob- 
structs our vision of him, or our loyalty to him. It 
will be found perfectly demonstrable, that any. in- 
fluence or seduction of present pleasure which tends 
to obstruct our relation to God, is suicidal, and really 
defeats itself: for all real gratification of our nature 





must come at last through the direct will of God. 
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WHERE TO LOOK FOR PEACE. 


S we have before said, the fact that 

“God is on both sides in every fight,” 
indicates where we are to look for peace. It 
should not be sought at the hands of either of 
the belligerents, or as the result of the military 
subjugation of one by the other; it should be 
sought of Him who holds the balance of power, 
and turns the scale of battle according to the 
counsels of the Invisible Government. 

Throughout the whole war, the most momen- 
tous question with both belligerents, has been 
the question of interverition. Will England 
or France, or both, interfere? The South 
has looked anxiously to such intervention as 
its hope and assurance of success. The North 
has no less anxiously feared such intervention 
as the source of defeat and failure. 

In the mean time neither party has practi- 
cally recognized the intervention which has, 
throughout the war, been in operation. 

It is true that both parties have in a certain 
conventional way recognized an overruling 
Providence, which exercises a sort of general 
and vague oversight and government of the 
affairs of the world. But neither party has 
recognized God as personally and directly in- 
terested, not only in the general affairs of the 
world, but in this war and in the destinies of 
this nation. No better proof of this can be 
given than the fact that neither party claims 
nor has claimed, from the beginning of the 
contest, to be fighting by the command of God, 
or in the interest of his Kingdom. Neither 
party before entering upon the war, inquired 
of the Lord concerning its course, in a way 
which every man of faith knows is practicable, 
and which is always attended with sure answer. 
It is true the claim of the North has been and 
is, that justice and right are on its side, that the 
cause it is fighting for is the cause of freedom 
and progress for the world. Admitting this to 
be true, in a certain sense, still it must meet 
the questions, By whose command are you fight- 
ing? Has the God of justice and right, of 
freedom and progress, asked you to fight for 
him? Where are your orders from the King 
of kings? When did he make the cause of 
civilization and free government dependent on 
the success of your armies ? 

The North can not, any more than the South, 
answer these questions in a way to justify its 
course in going to war. 

But while neither the North nor the South, 
has sought the mind of God in this contest, 
while neither has placed itself in an attitude 
which would attract the sympathy and power of 
the supreme Invisible Government—it is evi- 
dent that that government has controlled all 
the issues of the contest, that it has interfered 
again and again to produce results which were 
destructive of the hopes and wishes of both 

combatants. Why did not England and 
France interfere long since, and throw the 
balance of power into the hands of the South ? 
Not because they did not wish to, not because 
they were not watching for an opportunity, but 


said, Hands off. Why has the North again|ing, would come the blessed boon. 


and again been defeated, when victory seemed 


just within its grasp? Because battles are 


not decided by the strongest battalions, or the 
greatest resources of war, but by the will and 
spirit of Jesus Christ. 


world, and has been since his resurrection. 


sun, 


and all authority, and power.” 


the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ 


other words, it is the preparation for the mani 


end which the spirit of Science demands. 


PEACE. 





because another and higher government has 


For what end is this process of putting down 


all rule and authority and power carried on ?|approbatory and otherwise, were made upon your 
“That the kingdoms of this world may become reply, and now I wish to add some brief thoughts of 


and that he may reign forever and ever.” In 


This is the government that is on both sides 
in this great fight. This is the government| If you were to see the sort of homes or hovels, more 
which has constantly interfered and defeated | properly, that I often see in this city of gorgeous 
the plans and purposes of both parties.— churches and palatial residences—hovels in which 
This is fhe government whose plans and pur- 
poses will be carried out. This is the govern-| and resolve more firmly than ever to sustain it. 
ment to which both parties MUST LOOK FOR 


*¢ Behold 
the Lord’s hand is not shortened, that it can- 
not save ; neither his ear heavy, that it cannot 
hear.” 

We ask the people and the leaders of the 
North to consider this view. We ask them to 


The truth is, whether nations recognize it or|consider whether in entering upon this war 
not, Jesus Christ is Sovereign Ruler of this|and carrying it forward they have sought the 


mind of God. Weask the Christian men and 


This is no mere dogmatic statement of|women of this nation, if, in the prosecution of 
religious credulity. It is proved by the whole|this war, and endeavoring to subjugate the 
history of the past 1800 years. Men affect to| South by killing men, by burning cities and 
deny Christianity. Tis useless. Christianity | towns, by devastating whole sections, they are 
is a fact—a visible fact, As well deny the|acting in accordance with the law of the Spir- 


it of Christ, BY OVERCOMING EVIL WITH GOOD. 


But all visible facts are related to correspon-| We ask them if they have forgotten the words 
ding invisible and spiritual facts. The univer-|of him who died that they might live—* All 
sal law of duality rules here as elsewhere.|they that take the sword shall perish with the 
History isa duality. It has its visible and in-| sword.” 

visible sides. If Christianity is a fact of 
history and of to-day—visible to men—what|has not sought. Will the North seek it? 
is the invisible and related fact? It is, THE 
SOVEREIGNTY OF JESUS CHRIST. “Tis a fact 
of history that for eighteen hundred years a 
POWER has been ruling the nations of this world 
as with a rod of iron, and breaking them in 
shivers as a potter’s vessel. The process has 
been visible, undeniable. What has been the 
invisible side of this fact? That Jesus Christ, 
at the head of an invisible nation that followed 
him into the resurrection, at the Second Com- 
ing eighteen hundred years ago, is that power, 
and that he has been “ putting down all rule, | (from your paper, “THe CrrcuLar,”) in answer to 


This is the way of peace that the North 


THE COMMUNITY PRINCIPLE, 
LATE No. of the Boston Investigator has 
in it the following communication. By 
some mistake in the Post-office or elsewhere, 
the copy of the paper containing it failed to 
reach us until the present week, which has 
caused our delay in noticing it : 


“ALL THINGS IN COMMON.” 
To the Oneida Community, New York :— 
FRiENDs :—The last Investigator copied your reply 


several interesting questions by “J. P. M.,” who 
asked for information concerning the principles and 
practices of your Community. A few comments, 


my own on the general subject. 

Being myself a workingman, and acquainted with 
the various plans proposed from time to time for 
-|our benefit, I am naturally interested in all such 


’ 


festation of the Kingdom of Heaven among movements as yours; and, if your experience, asa 

men. in this world. This is the end to which Community, has solved the important problem that 
’ : 

all prophetic revelation points. ‘This is the 


men and women can associate together, and by their 
industrial efforts obtain good homes and the conven- 
iences of life by a reasonable amount of labor, you 
have certainly achieved thus far a great success, 
and I congratulate you on your prosperous fortune. 


the poor are expected to live somehow—you would 
know better how to appreciate your sylvan retreat, 


Respecting the qualifications of membership in 
your Community, you say that you can admit only 


It is practicable to do this. Man individe. such persons as you have a downright liking for. 
ally can wait on the Lord and come into in- 
spired relation toward him. What is possible | the means of breaking youup. But, when you in- 
for man individually, is also possible for man timate that an “ unbeliever” or infidel would not be 
collectively or nationally. The North in its 
national capacity, and as a people, can seek the | you rather, prejudge him unfairly, or so it seems to 
face of God—can turn its heart to him and|me. Iam myself an unbeliever of the most ultra 
learn his will. “ God is, and is a rewarder of kind, in regard to every description of religion, so 
them that diligently seek him.” This is the 
unchanging central fact of the universe. If} { could live thus in your Community, especially as I 
the North wants peace—and it is certainly believe that while enjoying your own opinions, you 
the desire of ‘all hearte—let it put away the have too much good sense to wish to deprive me in 
spirit of war, let it refuse to fight longer with- 
out the direct inspiration and authority of God, | tians; and if the latter cannot live so with us, it 
let it repent of sin, let it sincerely ask the In- would seem to be a strong argument why we should 
visible Government for peace and deliverance 
from its enemies, and surelier than the morn- 


This is fair enough, and in fact is an indispensable rule 
of self-protection—the disregard of which might be 


likely to wish to become a member, because your 
Community is founded on the teachings of the Bible, 


called ; and yet, as I have lived in harmony in fami- 
lies where there were religious people, I am certain 


any degree of mine. Iagree with the editor of the In- 
vestigator, that infidels can live peaceably with Chris- 


goamong them, in order that they may profit by 
our saving example! 


But what I want to know, particularly and above 
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all, in the workings of your Community is, what you 
mean by having “ all things in common?” or whether 
this is really one of your principles, and.if it is, what 
construction you put on it? So faras I have any 
idea of its meaning, I dislike it very much, supposing 
that it signifies the disruption of family and domestic 
ties. Now there are some things that I would will- 
ingly and from choice share in common with another ; 
and there are certain other things that I would not, 
on any consideration whatever. But as it is possible 
that I do not know how you interpret the doctrine 
in question, I will close by asking you whether you 
will do me the favor to explain, in definite language, 
its full and entire meaning? I have no doubt that 
your reply will be read with interest by others, as 
well as by 

Your obliged friend and sincere well-wisher, 

A City MECHANIC. 
ANSWER. 

We understand the expression “all things 
common” in its most natural sense, and do not 
see that it requires special interpretation or ex- 
planation. With the Community it means just 
what it says. It isa Bible expression, as the 
Community is a Bible institution; and it is for 
those who object to it, to invent qualifications 
for it, not us who like it as it is. 

But our questioner sees in this position a 
“disruption of family and domestic ties.” Cer- 
tainly it introduces a different state of domes- 
tic relations from those which are common in 
society, and this again is in accordance with the 
Bible doctrine which teaches us to “love our 
All the disruption 
however, that we can see in the principle of 


neighbor as ourselves.” 


Communism, is but the extension of the brother- 
hood and happiness that belong to the family, to 
a larger circle. The birth of a chicken causes a 
“disruption” of certain “ natural ties” that were 
proper to its immature stage ; but it is not con- 
sidered detrimental for it at last to extend its 
home beyond the limits of its shell. 

Our correspondent while proclaiming him- 
self an unbeliever of the most ultra kind, thinks 
we are wrong in inferring that persons of that 
class would not live in harmony with the “Com- 
munity. Our language was simply, that since 
the Community is founded on Bible principles, 
we did not think a disbeliever in that book 
would like to join us. Is not this supposition 
fairly proven, at least in the case of our friend 
the “ City Mechanic” who begins by flatly re- 
pudiating the fundamental principle of Com- 
munism, and so reads himself out of our com- 
pany in advance? 

But laying aside the question of. fellowship 
founded on belief, there is a practical test by 
which our friend and those who think with him, 
may determine whether they would be likely or 
not to harmonize with the Community well 
enough to stay in it. Our membersare addict- 
ed, for purposes of harmony and improvement, 
to the extensive use of free mutual criticism. It 
is the necessary complement of Communism— 
the institution that makes it practicable. Now 
if our correspondent and any of his “ unbeliev- 
ing” friends wish to test their fitness for such 
intimate association as is implied in Communism, 
they can take the first lesson by forming them- 
selves into a society for such mutual criticism, 
Ou assembling, let each one in turn call on all 
the rest for the plainest disclosure of their opin- 
ion of him; let him submit to have all his faults 
set before him by his nearest acquaintances 
while he holds his peace. If they continue this 
successfully, and find themselves drawn together 





by the process, it will go far to show that they 
are in a condition of earnestness and self-sacrifice 
such as must constitute the foundation of suc- 
cessful association. 

The difficulty which many have in understand- 
ing the position of the Community, is, that they 
conceive of it only in connection with low and 
superficial aims. The object of getting a good 
living, a comfortable home and pleasant sur- 
roundings, with selfishness retained, is that which 
fills the foreground in their mental picture of 
association. They aim enly at a bettering, a 
modification of society on the selfish model; 
whereas the Christian principle which animates 
the Community movement, aims at nothing short 
of its transformation, to the very foundation.— 
Common society consists of individuals placed 
in lateral contact merely ; Christ contemplated 
for his followers a condition in which they should 
“all be one.” Common society is like the scat- 
tered rocks of the field ; association on the infi- 
del basis is the gathering of them into a pile, by 
which friction is more likely to be developed 
than harmony; true Communism is their fu- 
sion in & common element, by which-they are 
cast into a mould of living unity. 

As to improving the condition of working 
people, by association, it is our heart’s hope to 
see it done; and whatever our example, or our 
paper offered freely, can do to this end, is cheer- 
fully at their service. Our only concern is that 
they should secure success by laying their founda- 
tion deep enough, which as we have already in- 
timated, must be done by getting below selfish- 


ness, and by a free use of mutual criticism. 
G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Verona, N. Y., Aug. 1864. 

Dear Crrcutar.—When I was at Oneida a 
few weeks ago Mr. C charged me with large 
indebtedness to Tue Crrcutar; and having no 
good reason to join issue with him on the charge, 
I could only plead guilty, and quietly await 
judgment. He seemed to have but one particu- 
lar form of indebtedness in mind, but in every 
form I am conscious of delinquency ; and the 
amount rolls up into such magnitude, that I 
scarcely know whether to attempt to pay, or fo 
join company with those who are seeking for a 
general bankrupt law. The tardiness and irreg- 
ularity of the mail since your removal to Con- 
necticut has*helped to quicken my consciousness. 
Three numbers failed to reach us, and were 
supplied from Oneida. Others have been five 
and six days on the way. This irregularity in 
the supply, and the consequent hunger, makes 
us feel its worth. And with this feeling, and 
not feeling your grip on my throat, nor hearing 
you say, “ Pay me that thou owest,” I am dis- 
posed to say— Have patience with me, and I 
will pay thee all.” But perhaps you may need 
to remember the husbandman who hath long 
patience, waiting for the fruits of the earth. 

This same lesson of patience seems to be giv- 
en unto us as a people, in this region, to learn. 
The early rains were copious, but the latter rains 
are withheld, or sparingly supplied. Since the 
beginning of June the prevailing character of 
the weather has been called “a drought.” A 
few showers have relieved its intensity, but the 
refreshings which they gave were soon forgotten 
under the rays of a summer sun. Fires in the 
fields and woods are numerous, and hundreds of 











acres of our reclaimed and unreclaimed swamps — 
are burned over, with thousands of cords of cut 
and uncut wood. Smoke and dust are every 
where, and evil forebodings are not few. And 
together with the clouds on the political horizon, 
it makes to some a day of clouds and thick dark- 
ness. But after this, no doubt, the light will 
shine, and the long patience of the husbandman 
will not be wholly unrewarded, if his largest 
hopes are not realized. The effects of the 
drought are measured day by day by our cheese 
factories; the quantity of milk delivered at the 
factory near me having fallen off from over fif- 
teen hundred gallons to less than nine hundred. 
Still the yield of the whole season may be a fair 
average, or over. An abundance of fall feed 
added to the abundance of spring, may over- 
balance this shortening up in mid-summer. 

In this respect our dairymen have an advan- 
tage over grain-raising, that they rely on the 
whole season for their returns, and not on any 
particular portion of it. 

August 11.—Since writing the preceding 
lines we have had abundant rains, followed by 
very warm weather, and a return of the smoky 
atmosphere. The sun can be looked at with the 
naked eye, almost any time of day. 

Permit me to say that I am pleased with your 
change of location, though I have never seen 
the particular spot. But your somewhat changed 
tone is agreeable, and the descriptions of New 
Haven scenery have a charm for me. And the 
thoughts suggested by these scenes, are interest- 
ing; partly, perhaps, because if your reporters 
would extend their sea-side trips a little farther 
east, just beyond the Branford line, they would 
find the place where the years of your correspon- 
dent’s babyhood were spent, and where many of 
the family reside, and have resided since the old 
historic times. I have grown up, as it were, in 
the midst of conversations portraying the scenes 
of that region ;—the rocks and sands, the shells 
and sea-weeds of its sea-shore, the old oaks, the 
chestnut, the walnut, the peach tree, the juniper 
bush, and all that make that inland scenery so 
different from ours. Many of the localities are 
seemingly familiar to me. But probably my 
recollection is due more to the ear than to the 
eye; and were I one of a sea-side party, I might 
want to extend the trip to “ Leete’s Island ,”— 
which, however, is no island—in the south 
western part of Guilford, that my eye might 
have a chance to criticise the picture that my 
ear has made. And in this search for truth 
there would be some temptation to subject those 
shell-fish to the sense of taste, and see if your 
report is true. But 1am so much a fixture in 
Verona that I do not expect to criticise either 
the picture or the report, at present. But we 
welcome your weekly visits, and find our hearts 
now as ever bound up with you in the work 
you have in hand. H. N. L. 





Human life under the control of evil spirits is con- 
stantly vibrating between excess and reiiction. It is 
like the ebb and flow of the tides. What we should 
seek, and what we may obtain through Christ, is a 
constant supply of that calm, healthy life, which 
does not require, nor admit, reiiction. 


Keep the eye single to these two points: that our 
future portion is full union with God; and that now 
“all things work together for our good.” Willfully 
maintain these against all opposition, and in the 
midst of all experiences, They constitute the very 
essence of faith, 
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FOOT NOTES. 
xm. 


; O matter on what road I walk, I always find 
, men; I also detect signs of them far beyond the 
places Iever reach: in short, I find men every- 
where. I know of only one writer besides myself, 
who appears to have ever noticed this fact. I see 
men living in houses which look out upon meadows 
watered by brooks; again I see them dwelling in 
back places a good deal surrounded by old grown-up 
pastures; I discover them along the foot of the 
mountains, where the days are clipped a little by the 
great shadows. Men can be found driving oxen 
along the wood roads that lead up the sides of Mt. 
Zeseck. I find them milking cows, going afield and 
grooming animals. I often observe them in their 
doors, sitting there as comfortably, perhaps, as the 
woodchuck before his hole. There does not appear 
to be any place so poor, or any crevice among the 
hills so narrow as to prevent some man occupying it, 
and there attempting in some way to cipher through 
his book of problems, perhaps, like a poor scholar, 
wholly skipping the hard ones. 

People who come at conclusions a little prema- 
turely, are apt to feel that there are too many men. 
Such folks think that nature need not make so many 
reiterations of the same idea. By looking a little 
closely into the matter, I find that nature never re- 
peats. Every man has a flavor of originality about 
him, that fully excuses him*for being here. This 
man who lives in a back neighborhood, may be farm- 
ing in the old rut just like his neighbors, but before 
I get away from him I find he is raising dogs of a 
somewhat rare breed. The other man has a curious 
squash in his garden, the seed of which was brought 
from the indefinite somewhere. The sight of that 
squash incites me to rush out of my small sphere into 
the great circle of things to make discoveries. A 
man is pretty sure to get some originality from the 
patch of earth he occupies. The man who lives on 
Wallingford plain tells me how to reclaim the na- 
kedest piece of drifting sand, by planting it with the 
acorns of the yellow oak (quercus tinctoria). 


I like to go among the men I find in obscure pla- 
ces; men who dress rustily and don’t live the life of 
towns; who speak a language of their own, and who 
are unfashioned by high schools and dictionaries. 
Those men have a flavor about them like choke 
cherries or wild apples. But I am not so curious about 
these men’s names as I am about the name of unfa- 
miliar species of oak, for the names of men are not 
scientific. Such men often talk to me of having 
been in towns and far-off places, but I do not readily 
associate them with towns, nor are they any more 
cosmopolitan to me, than are the trees that grow 
on their farms. 


Iam much impressed by the beauty of the men 
who live in by-places, or on the frontiers. Theirs is 
not the beauty which looks well in towns and ina 
fine house, but it is a neutral-tinted sort which ex- 
actly harmonizes with the wood and fields. I find 
these men living in houses which do not nted the 
landscape gardener to marry them tonature. These 
houses are without art, yet they have something 
which art is glad to borrow. I have traveled in 
new States and have seen the costly dwellings of the 
rich and prosperous; I have seen the unpretending 
log houses with their back ground of woods, But 
my imagination was set more warmly aglow by the 
cabins; they had such a oneness with their forest sur 
roundings. The blue jay’s nest, which he builds of 
twigs between the trunks of a cluster of saplings that 
have sprung up from a small stump, scarcely has a 
more complete harmony with nature than some of 
the houses which are built by backwoodsmen and 
simple people who have scarcely dreamed of art. 

Men everywhere seem somewhat intent on better- 
ing their condition, and I think*they succeed to some 
extent in their attempts, for I frequently see them 
moving into Jarger and more gaily painted houses. 
Nevertheless, if one only gets near enough to men 
he will be pretty sure to hear them grumble about 
the difficulty of getting a living. To think of a 


woodchuck complaining of the scarcity of bean- |: 


fields, of his distance from a clover-lot, and because 
he has no time to sit upon the heap of dirt at the 


mouth of his hole. Loften hear him growl, but I 
don’t think he means to say he finds it hard work 
to get a living. If men would first attend to some 
of their higher needs, they would be excusable al- 
though they were a little shiftless in the business of 
getting a living; at least, they might go about their 
work a little more gaily than many now do. 

The men whom I find in the spaces around me, 
are ready enough to talk of the infinite and of their 
relations to it. On certain days I often see people 
traveling to some town to hear something about the 
infinite mystery which envelops us, and to dosome- 
thing about the great fear and longing which fill 
us. Nearly every man, I notice, has come at some 
formula by which he is attempting to make life and 
the universe intelligible to himself, and he is apt to 
look suspiciously at his neighbor’s formula. If I 
state my creed toa manhe will either feel slightly 
angered, or he will look confused by the idea that 
there can possibly be any other creed but his own. 
I find men who tell me that Iam dealing with the 
unknowable when I attempt to span and express the 
infinite mystery which is concerned in what we call 
religion. Perhaps we don’t know, and perhaps we 
can’t know: I imagine a child does not know its 
mother very well, but Iam certain it fully compre- 
hends her paps and feels her arms. If I can only 
come at the breasts of the universe and feel the 
arms of the All-supporting, I will be content with a 
small creed, for I know I shall be cured of my an- 
guish and find my hunger appeased. 

Wherever I find a man I generally find a woman 
too. “It is,” as the vagabond said, “a man and wo- 
man everywhere.” I see a little spindle-legged and 
flaccid man, dwelling with a deep-breasted woman 
who furnishes energy for both; and I think that na-, 
ture takes care to have some of the manly qualities in 
every house. I sometimes go in swimming with one 
of these husbands, and I feel that Iam in a delicate 
situation, as if he were a woman. With the man I 
often see the mother who no longer thinks it of use 
to be attractive, and so strikes her colors; I find the 
son who thinks his courage and enterprise are the 
things to unbar every door and compel success; and 
there is the daughter who finds some means to be 
attractive without even intending to be so, and who 
has faith in love and beauty and the coming man; 
I also see the little people who don’t think much 
about themselves, but who do ask questions. I was 
once traveling with a knapsack on my back, when 
such articles were not common. A little boy fol- 
lowed me, and asked many questions about myself 
and knapsack. Finally with a child-like plain- 
tiveness he inquired, “Have you got any folks?” 
“Yes,” said I, “two hundred and fifty of them.” 
This satisfied the youngster’s anxiety about me and 
he went back to his mother. 


A man may go much among men and only look 
at them as he does at the trees and stones. But if a 
man of this habit gets near enough to the strange 
men he finds in strange fields, he will get their half 
confidences and self-revealings which will somewhat 
complicate his observations and fill him with sur- 
prise as if spoken to by the rocks. Most of the men 
I meet, hold their opinions somewhat privately and 
they guard them as they do the tender places in their 
bodies. A man opens his mind guardedly as he does 
his wallet in a crowd, and if he shows his belief, he 
does it in the same manner in which he speaks of his 
loves. This man gives me his opinion as if it were a 
China vase, first handling it very carefully himself, 
and by some means making sure that I will not ruth- 
lessly smash it. That man and I have hostile beliefs. 
We sit together upon a log in his wood-yard and 
whittle sticks, occasionally shoving our knife-blades 
into the bark of the log. He very quietly marches 
out his armed opinion. I lead out mine as coolly. 
Our two little opinions—they are world-wide opin- 
ions however, and have fought many times before— 
look at each other for a moment, and carefully meas- 
ure lances, as merchants do cloths. The one finds 
his weapon too short; and there is no battle; nor 
will there ever be one, for one of us has suffered de- 
feat without a battle. 

I think strange men are apt to make bungling work 
in their business of being agreeable to each other. I 





find men, the taste of whom puckers my mouth like 


a green persimmon. Men can’t always find ways to 
be fresh to each other. I am not at all sure that my 
freshness will be palatable to my man, for people 
often behave as if the flavor of me was as insipid as 
a watermelon in November. There are a great 
many men who seem as dry as a chestnut rail; yet 
these men generally have a green spot about them 
and some little remnant of enthusiasm. A man, I 
notice, rather likes to have you find his juiciness; he 
may not thank you for it, but he will think youa 
capital fellow to talk to. Discourse with all sorts 
of men, has its perils: but if I have speech with trees 
and such natural things as stand by themselves, 
Iam refreshed. The men I meet, if well inspected, 
prove to be so many openings into the spiritual 
spheres. I can’t say as I have myself ever found any 
sons of perdition, but I do sometimes find men with 
whom it were best to have had no contact. Q. 





MATCH-MAKING. 
ONNECTICUT is justly noted for the variety 
O of its manufactures. Few brooklets, running 
down her hills, are so small that Yankee ingenuity 
does not solicit their assistance in turning out some 
article of necessity or luxury. Few of her villages 
are so insignificant as to be unable to boast of one or 
more factories. At these factorics often the most sim- 
ple article is made, a knife, comb, spoon, button, or 
match. , 

Our own village of Wallingford forms no excep- 
tion to the general rule; she boasts of a number of 
workshops, though at the present time the number 
is not so great as formerly—a large machine shop, 
carriage factory, and other buildings, now standing 
empty and idle. Besides her four spoon factories on 
the Quinnipiac, she has two button manufactories, an 
auger and gimlet manufactory, a razor-strop manu- 
factory, a wagon-wheel manufactory, a box factory, 
a factory for making wash-basins and other notions, 
and a match factory. 

This last named factory I visited yesterday, in 
company with a friend, and propose to give some 
account of what we there saw and heard. 

The match-making business is carried on by Mr. 
P. T. Ives, in a small wooden building on the main 
street, directly west of his dwelling house. He cour- 
teously gave us permission to go through his factory, 
and note 

THE WAY MATCHES ARE MADE. 

The match timber is purchased in New York city, 
and shipped here in small ( gross) bundles, about two 
feet in length, and of the right size and form. The 
best wood for matches is said to be clear white pine, 
which possesses the softness required for the manu- 
facturing process, together with the necessary stiff- 
ness and inflammability. The wood is slit into splin- 
ters of the right size, by a grooved hand-plane. This 
labor is performed more cheaply in the city, than 
the manufacturers can get it done at home. These 
bundles of splinters are first cut six times in two, 
leaving them the length of two matches. , These cut 
splinters are next wound, or set, by an ingeniously- 
contrived hand-machine, on to common webbing, 
making a circular biock or wheel about one foot in di- 
ameter, and containing about 800 splints. This stick- 
setting machine, as the workmen call it, is a very in- 
teresting piece of mechanism and a great labor-say- 
er. The “setting” process was formerly executed 
entirely by hand, requiring ten or twelve girls to 
perform the same labor that is now done by two ma- ~ 
chines, run by a blind man and two small boys. The 
splinters are put horizontally into a sort of hopper 
in regular order—the little hoys arrange the webbing, 
the blind man turns the crank, and the splinters 
are wound upin the webbing in the most rapid 
and perfect order. Not a splinter is allowed by the 
inexorable machine to fall out of the ranks. 

The next process is that of dipping. The wound 
or “stuck” splinters are first dipped in brimstone, 
and then in a composition of phosphorus, glue and 
whiting. The glue is the adhering element of the 
compound, and the whiting is used to give body and 
brittleness to it. These three substances are found 
to make the best compound thus far discovered for 
match-making. 





Phosphorus is mainly imported, we were informed, 
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from France. This substance was first discovered 
in 1669 by Brandt of Hamburg; but the process of 
obtaining it was very difficult and expensive. About 
the year 1680 it was. first used for igniting sulphur 
matches. In 1769 it was discovered to be an ingre- 
dient of bones, and afterwards it was found in various 
rocks, especially in combination with lime. Butr it 
is now, we understand, mainly obtained from the 
bones of animals and human beings. The produc- 
tion of this article in England and France in 1853 
was estimated at 300,000 lbs., and its consumption 
is said to be almost wholly for matches. 

After the splinters are dipped, first one end and 
then the other, in both brimstone and the phospho- 
ric compound described, they are placed on racks 
to dry. They are then unwound from the webbing 
and cut in two once more, and are ready for boxing. 

The match boxes are manufactured mostly out- 
side of the factory, by boys and girls of the village, 
and at an apparently very low figure. The materi- 
als are all prepared at the shop ; and the box-makers 
receive only seventy cents per thousand for the 
smallest boxes, and one dollar and twenty-five cents 


for the larger ones. 
STATISTICS. 

Mr. Ives employs three men, three boys and five 
girls, and turns out daily about one hundred and fifty 
great gross of matches. He uses annually about 
600 lbs. of phosphorus; six tons of brimstone; five 
tons of straw board for boxes; 1200 lbs. of wrapping 
paper; 80 reams of paper for covering boxes, not 
counting that used by the printers in making the la- 
bels for them; and from forty to fifty thousand bun- 
dles of match-splints. 

WAR PRICES. 

Six years ago phosphorus was worth eighty cents 
per lb., now nearly two dollars ; brimstone has risen 
from two and a half cents per lb. to six and one- 
fourth ; match-splints from twelve to twenty-three 
cents per gross; straw board from fifty-five to one- 
hundred and twenty dollars per ton; covering pa- 
per from one dollar and seventy-five cents to four 
dollars and a quarter per ream. Matches have risen 
in price proportionally, and the manufacturer’s prof- 
its are as great asever. The new tax on matches 
will nearly double their prices. 

DRAWBACKS. 

The phosphorus produces an exceedingly un- 
pleasant odor, which pervades the entire factory, 
and is pronounced by physicians very unhealthy. 
We saw posted upon one of the doors of the ficto- 
ry, an account of the terrible experience of a girl in 
New York city, occasioned by diseases contracted in 
a match factory ; and we read that in Germany the 
attention of the government has been called to the 
subject, on account of the alarming extent to which 
diseases there prevail in match factories. But the 
workmen in this factory did not seem to regard 
their work as particularly unhealthy. 

After the matches are first dipped they are very 
liable to catch fire from spontaneous combustion, or 
from the slightest accidental friction. The phospho- 
rus itself has to be kept in water to prevent its con- 
sumption. It is difficult to manage it in warm 
weather, and, on this account, during the hottest 
season, the workmen are empioyed nights, and lay 
by during the day. 

MATCHES IN OLD TIMES. 

The Cyclopedia tells us that—Among rude na- 
tions fire was obtained by rubbing together two 
pieces of dried wood; and the practice among civil- 
ized people was to procure it by the flint and steel, 
catching the particles of steel, struck off and ren 
dered red hot by the friction, in dry and highly in- 
flammable tinder. To this, succeeded the use of 
phosphorus in 1680, which was rubbed between folds 
of brown paper till it took fire, and it was then made 
to ignite a stick, one end of which had been dipped 
in sulphur, and which may be considered the 
earliest form of the common match. The cost of the 
phosphorus, however, prevented its general use 
either in this form, or in severai others contrived for 
the same purpose. One of the most successful of 
these was to partially burn a bit of phosphorus in 
the confined air of a small vial, the effect of which 
was to line it with the oxide of phosphorus; the vial 
was then corked, and when required for use a sul- 


phur match was dropped into it; the match was 
thus ignited by the chemical action produced, or by 
afterward rubbing it on a piece of cork. We next 
read that small sticks of wood dipped first in sul- 
phur, and then in a composition of chlorate of pot- 
ash, flowers of sulphur, calophony, gum or sugar, 
and cinnabar for coloring, were sold as chemical 
matches. Accompanying them in the box was a 
vial containing sulphuric acid into which the match 
being dipped, it was instantly ignited by the chem- 
ical action between the acid and chlorate of potash, 
The other ingredients were added simply on account 
of their combustible qualities. To this in 1829 suc- 
ceeded the use of the lucifer match, invented by Mr. 
John Walker, chemist, at Stockton-upop-Tees.— 
Mr. Walker manufactured but few of these himself, 
but Prof. Faraday learning of them, procured some, 
and brought them into public notice. Their useful 
properties were soon perceived, and their manufac- 
ture rapidly increased, till it became an important 
branch of industry in Europe and the United States. 

The reader will remark that the match-factory of 
our village is comparatively a small affair—no steam 
or water-power being employed, and only eleven 
hands. It is, however, a fair sample of numerous 
work-shops found in our New England villages. 

In contrast, it might be mentioned that one match 
manufactorer in Herkimer county, N. Y., is said to 
have consumed within the last eighteen years 2,225,000 
feet of lumber, producing 6,500,000,000 matches. 
There is also another very large manufactory in 
Lewis county of the same State. In these factories 
nearly every process is executed by machinery. 
Splints are exported from the United States to the 
West Indies and South America, where the manu- 
facture of matches has been established within a few 
years past. The matches themselves are largely ex- 
ported to the East and West Indies, Australia 
China, Mexico, South America, the Pacific coast, &c. 
The total amount manufactured in the United States 
is estimated at 7,000 gross of boxes daily, containing 
35,700,000 matches, and worth $3,000. So saith our 
authority, the American Cyclopedia. w. 


PURITAN THEOCRACY. 


+ i may be fairly questioned whether the de- 
scendants of the Puritans have been faithful 
to the spirit of their fathers in regard to gov- 
ernment. The Puritan spirit is essentially a 
Theocratic spirit. It obeys God rather than 
man. The Puritans left fatherland and kindred 
and sought a home in the wilderness of a new 
world, in order that they might have “freedom 
to worship God.” In the settlement of New 
England, in no place did the Theocratic spirit 
more clearly and strongly manifest itself than 
in the New Haven colony. We think it may 
be generally interesting at the present time to 
recur to the history of that colony and note the 
working of the Theocratic element in its first 
organization. P 
In Barber’s “ Historical Collections” of Con- 
necticut, we find the following account of the be- 
ginning of the New Haven colony: “On the 
26th of July, 1637, Mr. John Davenport, Mr. 
Samuel Eaton, Theophilus Eaton, and Edward 
Hopkins, Esqs., Mr. Thomas Gregson, and many 
others of good characters and fortunes, arrived at 
Boston. Mr. Davenport had been a celebrated 
minister in the city of London, and was a distin- 
guished character for piety, learning and good con- 
duct. Many ofhis congregation, on account of the 





esteem which they had for his person and minis- 
try, followed him into New England. Mr. 
Eaton and Mr. Hopkins had been merchants in 
London, possessed great estates, and were men 
of eminence for their abilities and integrity.— 
The fame of Mr. Davenport, the reputation 
and good estates of the principal gentlemen of 





this company, made the people of Massachusetts 





exceedingly desirous of their settlement in that 
commonwealth. Great pains were taken, not 
only by particular persons and towns, but by 
the general court, to fix them in the colony.— 
Charlestown made them large offers; and New- 
bury proposed to give up the whole town to 
them. The general court offered them any 
place which they should choose. But they 
were determined to plant a distinct colony.— 
By the pursuit of the Pequots to the westward, 
the English became acquainted with that fine 
tract along the shore, from Saybrook to Fair- 
field, and with its several harbors. It was rep- 
resented as fruitful, and happily situated for 
navigation and commerce. They therefore pro- 
jected a settlement in that part of the country. 

“In the fall of 1637, Mr. Eaton and others, 
who were of the company, made a journey to 
Connecticut to explore the lands and harbors on 
the seacoast. They pitched upon Quinnipiac 
for the place of their settlement. They erected 
a poor hut, in which a few men subsisted through 
the winter: this was at the corner of Church 
and George streets. 

“On the 30th of March, 1638, Mr. Davenport, 
Mr. Prudden, Mr. Samuel Eaton, and Theophi- 
lus Eaton, Esq., with the people of their com- 
pany, sailed from Boston for Quinnipiac. In 
about a fortnight they arrived at their desired 
port.” ' 

Soon after the arrival of the company at 
Quinnipiac, at the close of a day of fasting and 
prayer, they entered into what they termed a 
plantation covenant. In this they solemnly 
bound themselves, “that as in matters that con- 
cern the gathering and ordering of a church, so 
also in all public offices which concern civil order, 
as the choice of magistrates and officers, making 
and repealing laws, dividing allotments of in- 
heritance, and all things of a like nature, they 
would all of them be ordered by the rules which 
the Scripture held forth to them.” “This was 
adopted as a general agreement, -until there 
should be time for the people to become more 
intimately acquainted with each other’s religious 
views, sentiments and moral conduct; which 
was supposed to be necessary, to prepare the 
way for covenanting together as Christians, in 
Church or State.” 

It was not. till June 1639, that they organized 
the civil and religious polity of the colony. In 
the “ Historical Collections” the following ac- 
count is given of their proceedings in doing this: 


“On the 4th of June, 1639, all the free plant- 
ers at Quinnipiac ( which was the Indian name 
of New Haven), convened in a large barn of 
Mr. Newmans, and, in a formal and very sol- 
emn manner, proceeded to lay the foundations 
of their civil and religious polity. 

“Mr. Davenport introduced the business, bya 
sermon from the words of the royal preacher, 
‘Wisdom hath builded her house, she hath 
hewn out her seven pillars.’ 

“The following is the most ancient record of 
the event, and is a curiosity in the history of 
civil government : 

The 4th day of the 4th moneth, called June, 1639 
all the free planters assembled together in a genera 
meetinge, to consult about settling civil government 
according to Gop, and about the nomination of per- 
sons that may be found, by consent of all, fittest in 
all respects for the foundation work of a Church 
which was intended to be gathered in Quinnipiack. 
After solemne invocation of the name of Gop in 
prayer, for the presence and help of his spirit and .. 

e in these weighty businesses, they were remind- 
ed of the business whereabout they met, (viz.) for 
the establishment of such civil order as might be 
most pleasing unto Gop, and for the chusing the fit- 
test men for the foundation work of a church to be 
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gathered. For the better enabling them to discerne 
the minde of Gop, and to e accordingly concern- 
ing the establishment of civil order, Mr. John Daven- 
port propounded divers queries to them, publicly 
praying them to consider seriously in the presence 
and feare of Gop, the weight of the business they met 
about and not to be rash or sleight in giving their 
votes to things they understood not, but to digest 
fully and thoroughly what should be propounded to 
them, and without respect to men, as they should be 
satisfied and perswaded in their own minds to give 
their answers in such sort as they would be willing 
they should stand upon record for posterity. 

This being earnestly expressed by Mr. Davenport, 
Mr. Robert Newman was intreated to write in char- 
acters, and to read distinctly and audibly in the hear- 
ing of all the people, what was propounded and ac- 
corded on, that it might appear that all consented to 
matters propounded according to words written by 
him. 

Quere 1. Whether the Scriptures do holde fourth 
a perfect rule for the direction and government of all 
men in all duteyes which they are to perform to Gop 
and men, as well in the government of famylyes and 
commonwealths as in matters of the church? 

This was assented unto by all, no man dissenting, 
as was expressed by holding up of hands. After- 
wards it was read over to them, that they might see 
in what wordes their vote was expressed: they 
againe expressed their consent thereto by holding up 
their hands, no man dissenting. 

Quere 2. Whereas there was a covenant sollemne- 
ly made by the whole assembly of free planters of 
this plantation, the first day of extraordinary humil- 
iation that we had after we came together, that as in 
matters that concern the gathering and ordering of a 
church, so likewise in all publique offices, which con- 
cern civil order, as choyce of magistrates and officers, 
making and repealing of laws, divideing allotments 
of inheritances, and all things of like nature, we 
wouid all of us be ordered by those rules which the 
scripture holds forth to us. This covenant was 
called a plantation covenant, to distinguish it froma 
church covenant, which could not at that time be 
made, a church not being then gathered, but was de- 
ferred till a church might be gathered according to 
Gop. It was demanded whether all the free planters 
doe holde themselves bound by that covenant in all 
business of that nature which are expressed in the 
covenant, to submit themselves to be ordered by the 
rules which are held forth in the scripture. 

This also was assented unto by all, and noman 
gainsayed it, and they did testify the same by hold- 
ing up their hands, both when it was first propound- 
ed, and afterwards confirmed the same by holding 
up their handes when it was read unto them in pub- 
lique. John Clark being absent when the covenant 
was made, doth now manifest his consent to it. Also 
Richard Beach, Andrew Low, Goodman Bamster, 
Arthur Halbidge, John Potter, Richard Hill, John 
Brackett, and John Johnson, these persons being 
not admitted when the covenant was made, doth 
now expresse their consent to it. 

ure 3. Those who have desired to be received 
as free planters, and are settled in the plantation 
with a purposed resolution and desire that they may 
be admitted into church fellowship, according to 
Christ, as soon as Gop shall fitt them thereunto, 
were desired to expresse it by holding up of hands— 
accordingly all did expresse this to be their desire 
and purpose, by holding up their hands twice, (viz.) 
both at the proposal of it, and after, when these writ- 
ten words were read unto them. 

Quere 4. All the free planters were called upon 
to expresse whether they held themselves bound 
to establish such civil order as might best conduce 
to securing the purity and peace of the ordinances 
to themselves and their posterity, according to God. 
In answer hereunto they expressed by holding up 
their hands twice, as before. That they held them- 
selves bound to establish such civil order as might 
best conduce to the ends aforesaid. 


Then Mr. Davenport declared unto them by the 
scriptures what kind of persons might be best trust- 
ed with matters of government, and by sundry ar- 

ments from scripture proved that such as were 

escribed, Ex. 18, 21. Deut. 1, 13. with Deut. 17, 15. 
and 1 Cor. 6. 1 to 7, ought to be entrusted by them, 
seeing they were free to cast themselves into that 
mould ron | form of commonwealth which appeareth 
best for them in reference to the secureing the pure 
and peaceable enjoyment of all Christ his ordinances 
in the church according to Gop, whereunto the 
have bound themselves as hath been acknowledged. 
Having said this, he sat down, praying the company 
freely to consider whether they would have it 
voted at this time or not. After some space of si- 
lence, Mr. Theophilus Eaton answered it might be 
voted, and some others spoke also to the same pur- 
pose, none at all opposing it. Then it was pro- 
pounded to vote. 

Quere 5. Whether free Burgesses shall be chosen 
out of Church members, they that are in the foun- 
dation work of the church being actually free bur- 
gesses, and to chusé to themselves out of the like es- 
tate of church fellowship, and the power of chusin 
magistrates and officers from among themselves, oat 
the power of making and repealing laws according 


to the word, and the dividing of inheritances, and 
the deciding of differences that may arise, and all 
the businesses of like nature, are to be transacted by 
those free burgesses. 

This ( viz. Guiere 5) was put to vote and agreed 
unto by the lifting up of hands twice, as in the form- 
er cases it was done. Then one man stood up after 
the vote was past, and expressing his dissenting from 
the rest, in that yet granting, 1. That magistrates 
should be men fearing Gop. 2. That the Church is 
the company whence ordinarily such men may be ex- 
pected. 3. That they that chuse them ought to be 
men fearing Gop, one’ye at this he stucke, That 
free planters ought not to give the power out of 
their hands. 

Another stood up and answered, that in this case 
nothing was done but with their consent. The 
former answered, that all the free planters ought to 
resume this power into their own hands again, if 
things were not orderly carried. Mr. Theophilus 
Eaton answered, that in all places they chuse com- 
mitees. In like manner the companys of London 
chuse the liverys by whom the publique magistrates 
are chosen. In this the rest are not wronged; be- 
cause they expect to be of the livery themselves, and 
to have the same power. Some others intreated the 
former to give his arguments and reasons whereupon 
he dissented. He refused to doe it, and said they might 
not rationally demaund it, seeing he let the vote pass 
on freely, and did not speak till after it was past, be- 
cause he would not hinder what they agreed upon. 
Then Mr. Davenport, after a short relation of some 
former passages between them two about this question 
prayed the company that nothing might be conclud- 
ed by them in this weighty question, but what them- 
selves were persuaded to be agreeing with the minde 
of Gop, and they had heard what had been sayd 
since the vote entreated them agayne to consider, and 
agayne put itto voteas before. Agayne all of them, 
by holding up their hands, did show their consent as 
before. And some of them professed, that whereas 
they did waver before they came to the assembly, 
they were now fully convinced that it is the minde 
of Gop. One of them said, that in the morning 
before they came, reading Deuteronomy 17, 15. he 
was convinced at home. Another said that he came 
doubting to the assembly, but he blessed Gop, by 
what had been said he was now fully satisfied that 
the choyce of burgesses out of Church members, 
and to entrust these with the power before spoken 
of, is according to the mind of Gop revealed in the 
scripture. All having spoken their apprehensions, 
it was agreed upon, and Mr. Robert Newman was 
desired to write it as an order, whereunto every one 
that hereafter should be admitted here as planters 
should submit, and testify the same by subscribing 
their names to the order, namely, 

That Church Members only shall be free Bur- 
gesses, and that they only shall chuse magistrates 
and officers among themselves, to have the power of 
transacting all publique civil affairs of this planta- 
tion, of making and repealing laws, devideing of in- 
heritances, decideing of differences that may arise, 
and doing all things or businesses of like nature. 


This being settled as a fundamental article con- 
cerning civil government, Mr. Davenport propoun- 
ded and proposed some things to consideration 
about the gatheringe of a Churche. 

And to prevent the blemishing of the first begin- 
nings of the work, he advised that the names of 
such as were to be admitted be publiquely propoun- 
ded, to the end that they who were most approved 
might be chosen; for the town being cast into sey- 
eral private meetings, wherein they that dwelt near- 
est together gave their accounts one to another of 
Gop’s gracious work upon them, and prayed to- 
gether and conferred to their mutual edification, and 
sundry of them had knowledge one of another, and 
in every meeting some one was more approved of 
all than any other. For this reason, and to prevent 
scandalls, the whole company was intreated to con- 
sider whom they found fittest to nominate for this 
worke. 

Quere 6. Whether are you all willing and do 
agree in this, that twelve men be chosen, that their 
fitness for the foundation work may be tried, how- 
ever there may be more named, yet it may be in 
their power who are chosen to reduce them to 
twelve, and it may be in the power of those twelve 
to chuse out of themselves 7, that shall be most ap- 
proved of, the major part to begin the church. 


This was agreed upon by consent of all, as was 
expressed by holding up of hands, and that so many 
as should be thought fit for the foundation work of 
a church, shall be — by the plantation, 
and written down, and passe without exception, 
unless they had given public scandall or offence, yet 
so as in case of publique scandall or offence, every 
one should have liberty to propound their excep- 
tions at that time publiquely against any man that 
should be nominated when all the names should be 
writ down, but if the offence were private, that 
men’s names might be tendered, so many as were 
offended, were intreated to deal with the offender 
privately. And if he gave no satisfaction, to bring 
the matter to the twelve, that they might consider 
of it impartially and in the fear of God. The names 





of the persons named and {agreed upon, were The- 





ophilus Eaton, John Davenport, Robert Newman, 

atthew Gilbert, Richard Malbon, Nathaniel Turn- 
er, Ezekiel Chevers, Thomas Fugill, John Punder- 
son, William Andrews, and Jeremiah Dixon. No 
exception was brought against any of these in pub- 
lic except one about taking an excessive rate for 
meal that he had sold to one of Poquonnoc in his 
neede, which he confessed with grief, and declared 
that having been smitten in heart, and troubled in 
his conscience, he offered such a part of the price 
back again, with confession of his sin to the party, 
as he thought himself bound to do. And it being 
feared that the report of the sin was heard further 
than the report of his satisfaction, a course was con- 
cluded on to make the satisfaction to as many as 
heard of the sin. It was also agreed upon at the 
said meettinge, that ifthe persons above named did 
find themetives straightened in the number of fit 
men for the seven, that it should be free for them to 
take into tryal of fitnesse such other as they should 
think mete. Provided that it should be signified to 
the town upon the Lord’s day who they so take in, 
that every man may be satisfied of them, according 
to the course formerly taken. 


[ The foregoing was subscribed and signed by one 
hundred and eleven persons. ] 

“ After a proper term of trial, Theophilus 
Eaton Esq., Mr. John Davenport, Robert New- 
man, Thomas Fugill, Matthew Gilbert, John 
Punderson, and Jeremiah Dixon, were chosen 
for the seven pillars of the church. 

“ October 25th, 1639, the court, as it is termed, 
consisting of these seven persons only, convened, 
and after a solemn address to the Supreme Maj- 
esty, they proceeded to form the body of free- 
men, and to elect their civil officers. The man- 
ner was indeed singular and curious. 

“In the first place, all former trust, for man- 
aging the public affairs of the plantation, was de- 
clared to cease, and be utterly abrogated. Then 
all those who had been admitted to the church 
after the gathering of it, in the choice of the sev- 
en pillars, and all the members of other approved 
churches, who desired it, and offered themselves, 
were admitted members of the court. A sol- 
emn charge was then publicly given them, to the 
same effect as the freeman’s charge, or oath, 
which they had previously adopted. The pur- 
port of this was nearly the same with the oath 
of fidelity, and with the freeman’s administered 
at the present time. Mr. Davenport expoun- 
ded several scriptures to them, describing the 
character of civil magistrates given in the sacred 
oracles. To this succeeded the election of offi- 
cers. Theophilus Eaton, Esq. was chosen gov- 
ernor, Mr. Robert Newman, Mr. Matthew Gil- 
bert, Mr. Nathaniel Turner, and Mr. Thomas 
Fugill, were chosen magistrates. Mr. Fugill 
was also chusen secretary; and Robert Seely, 
marshall. Mr. Davenport gave governor Eaton 
a charge in open court, from Deut, i. 16, 17.— 
‘ And I charged your judges at that time, saying, 
Hear the causes between your brethren, and 
judge righteously between every man and his 
brother, and the stranger that is with him. Ye 
shall not respect persons in judgment, but ye 
shall hear the small as well as the great; ye 
shall not be afraid of the face of man; for the 
judgment is Gon’s: and the cause that is too 
hard for you, bring it to me, and I will hear it.’ 


“Tt was decreed by the freemen, that there 
should be a general court annually, in the plan- 
tation, on the last week in October. This was 
ordained a court of election, in which all the 
officers of the colony were to be chosen. This 
court determined that the word of God should 
be the only rule for ordering the affairs of gov- 
ernment in that commonwealth. 

“This was the original, fundamental constitu- 
tion ef the government of New Haven. All 
government was originally in the church, and 
the members of the church elected the gov- 
ernor, magistrates, and all other officers. The 
magistrates, at first, were no more than assist- 
ants of the governor; they might not act in any 
sentence or determination of the court. No 
deputy governor was chosen, nor were any laws 
enacted, except the general resolutions which 
have been noticed; but, as the plantation en- 
larged, and new towns were settled, new orders 
were given ; the general court received a new 
form, laws were enacted, and the civil .polity of 
this jurisdiction gradually advanced, in its es- 
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sential parts, to a near resemblance to the gov- 
ernment of Connecticut.”—Trumbull’s History 
of Connecticut. 


We do not present the above as in all re- 
respects a desirable or perfect model of civil 
government, but as an illustration of the true 
Puritan spirit. That spirit made civil govern- 
ment subservient to the will of God. It united 
church and state, and made the state subordi- 
nate to the church. As a nation the Americans 
have departed from this spirit, and need to re- 
turn. They need to go back to the Theocratic 
idea, and base all government and social institu- 
tions on inspiration. 


(a3 Many persons inquire of our people at Oneida, 
and here, what our fundamental principles are in re- 
gard to War, and what we should do, if any of our 
members should be drafted. We invite such per- 
sons to read attentively the first article in this paper. 
That article was written by J. H. Noyes, and pub- 
lished in THE PERFECTIONIST, Jan. 15, 1844. It has 
stood on record since 1847 in the Berean, a book 
which has always been acknowledged as the stand- 
ard expression of the faith of Oneida Communists. 
We abide by the principles of that article, and shall 
abide to the end. It is our church-creed, our politi- 
cal platform, our flag of battle—the banner of the Lord 
of Hosts over us, henceforth and forever. 








NEWS ITEMS. 

THERE has been considerable fighting the past 
week near Petersburg. The Union forces having 
seized the Weldon railroad have been repeatedly at- 
tacked by the Rebels. On the first assault the Un- 
ion forces were driven back, but they regained their 
lost position the same evening, and have since held 
it. The Union losses in the 5th and 9th corps since 
Thursday, the 18th inst., are estimated to be over 5,000 
—the greater portion of this loss was occasioned by a 
surprise—the Rebels attacking the Union troops 
while they were in their tents, seeking shelter from 
a heavy rain-storm. 


Tue perfection to which the operations of the po- 
lice of London and New-York have been brought, is 
strikingly illustrated by the recent pursuit and arrest 
of Muller, the London railway murderer. Mr. 
Briggs, an elderly bank clerk, while on his way 
home in a first class carriage, on Saturday night the 
9th of July, was brutally murdered, and his body 
thrown from the carriage window. For two or 
three days the efforts of the police to detect the 
murderer were wholly unsuccessful. The excite- 
ment of the English public was intense. At length, 
through a chain of circumstantial evidence, too 
lengthy to detail here, every minute portion of which 
led irresistibly in one direction, the guilt was fas- 
tened upon a German named Muller, who, it was 
ascertained, had started for New-York in a sailing 
vessel. Two English officers immediately took a 
steamer for New-York, arriving about three weeks 
ago. After long and patient watching, the vessel was 
signaled off Sandy Hook last Wednesday evening. 
She was immediately boarded by the officers, and 
the murderer arrested. Another confirmation of 
the old adage, “ Murder will out.” The excitement 
and interest which this incident occasioned in 
all classes of English society, would seem ridic- 
ulous if it were not lamentable. The state of the 
public mind must be very far from one of spirit- 
uality and earnestness, to enable such a nation, the 
mother of Puritans, to “ enjoy its murders” with so 
much zest. 

THE Scientific American says, “ The heavy tax on 
tobacco has seriously interfered with the trade in 
that article. In the city of New York the number 
of cigars manufactured daily, before the tax was im- 
posed, was over a million. Some two thousand 
journeymen were employed in making these, and 
their salaries ranged from $15 to $25 per week.— 
Now a large number of journeymen are out of em- 
ployment, and they will probably have to follow other 
pursuits. The most remarkable result of the tax is 


that it has led nearly one-half the smokers to abandon 
the use of cigars. It is estimated that there are five 
hundred thousand of the former consumers of the 
“weed” abstaining from it. The fact is proved by 
the proportionate decrease in the manufacture of 
cigars.” 

A MEMORIAL, signed by upwards of ninety thou- 
sand of the factory operatives of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, has been presented to Earl Russell, praying the 
Government to interfere in the American struggle. 


A PETITION signed by thirty thousand of the 
working classes of France, in favor of the abolition 
of capital punishment, is soon to be presented to the 
Emperor. 

ACCORDING to the statements of a letter-writer, 
the insurrection in Poland is completely crushed 
Eighty-five thousand persons have been exiled and 
transported to Siberia, about ten thousand have emi- 
grated, twenty-five thousand were slain during the 
eighteen months of insurrection, and above eight 
thousand still linger in prison. 


Tue Chicago Journal says there is a movement 
making in that city to employ women as conductors 
on street railways, and that all the companies are in 
favor of it. 

Proressor Snell of Amherst college, who has 
kept a meteorological register for twenty-eight years, 
says that Monday, the first of August, was the hot- 

test day during that period. 











An Atlanta paper boasts that there are now no 
less than a hundred officers in the Rebel service with 
but one leg apiece. 


THERE are said to be at least 4,000,000 Germans 
in the United States, 1,333,000 of whom are Luther- 
ans. 

ACCORDING to the census returns, the property 
belonging to the people of the United States amount- 
ed in 1850 to $6,174,780,000, and in 1860 to $14,22 
618,068; showing an increase in ten years of $8,047, 
838,068, equal to 130 per cent. This is exclusive of 
slaves, which were valued at 961 millions of dollars 
in 1850, and at 1,936 millions in 1860. 


TuE annual report on the railways in India for 
1864, shows that 2,687 miles are already completed 
in that country, and as many more are authorized 
by Government. £3,360,000 have been expended in 
the work during the past year, while the whole cap- 
ital raised for the construction of railways in India 
to the first of May in the present year, amounted to 
£54,285,088, and total expenditure to £51,144,722. 


Two hundred thousand acres of land in Ireland 
have been permitted to fall to waste and sterility the 
past year. 


THE sponge business has become a prominent de- 
partment of industry in the Bahama Islands. It is 
almost entirely the growth of the last twenty years 
and nets annually about $20,000. The sponge is 
fished and raked from the sandy bottom of the ocean 
at the depth of twenty, forty or sixty feet. It be- 
longs to avery low order of animal life, organization 
hardly being detected. When first taken from the 
water it is black, and becomes exceedingly offensive 
from decomposition. It is so poisonous in this con- 
dition that it almost blisters the flesh it happens to 
touch. ‘The first process is to bury it in the sand, 
where it remains for two or three weeks, in which 
time the gelatinous animal matter is absorbed and 
destroyed by the insects that swarm in the sand. Af- 
ter being cleansed it is compressed and packed in 
bales like cotton. The sponge has been applied to a 
variety of new purposes, and within the past few 
years has quadrupled in value. —FKve. Post 


Hovey’s MAGAZINE notices a new grape, produced 
by M. H. Simpson, of Saxonville, as follows: “ The 
new grape which we now briefly notice, but which 
we hope to offer a more complete account of by Mr. 
Simpson himself, was exhibited last year before the 
fruit committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and commended for the peculiarity of being 
free from seeds. By the kindness of Mr. Simpson 
we have now before us a beautiful cluster of this new 
grape, and a full taste of it increases our appreciation 
of its excellence. The bunch is not large, and the 


2, braries with 488,838 volumes. 





berry only of medium size ; but the cluster is full and 
even, and the berries uniform in appearance, not 
unevenly sized, as they are in grapes which do not 
set and which do not swell up only such berries as 
have seeds. The color is jet black, with a fine bloom, 
and the flavor sprightly, rich and delicious. Asa 
show grape it will not of course hold a high place, 
but for quality, and especially for the use of invalids, 
the absence of seeds renders it highly valuable. The 
skin is thin, and everything can be eaten. Amateurs 
of the grape, who do not care for show, will, we 
think, deem Mr. Simpson’s grape a fine addition to 
their colleetions.” 


THEODORE, the dark-skinned emperor of Abyssin- 
ia, lately “ proposed” by letter to Queen Victoria. 


-| Not getting an answer as soon as he expected, he 


seized Mr. Cameron, the British consul, and put him 
in chains until he should hear from his suit. A po- 
lite refusal has been sent to Theodore by the wid- 
owed Victoria. 


PusLic LrBRARIES.—There are 104 public libra- 
ries in the country, which number not less than 
10,000 bound volumes each. The aggregate of the 
whole is 2,403,477. Of these libraries only 8, with 
an aggregate of 152,000 volumes, are in territory now 
under Rebel control. The largest public library in 
the country is that of Harvard University with 140, 
000 volumes. The Astor library has 120,000. The 
Boston public library, the youngest on the list, ranks 
third, having 110,563 volumes. Yale College has 
42,000. Brown University (one of the choicest li- 
braries in the country) 31,000. Dartmouth College 
15, 679. The Portsmouth’ Atheneum, established in 
1817, closes the list with 10,000 volumes. Massachu- 
setts has 20 libraries, or nearly one-fifth of the entire 
list, and 614,415 volumes—four times as many as the 
whole southern confederacy. New York has 16 li- 
California, Michigan, 
Tennessee, Georgia and Vermont rank below New 
Hampshire. —Fechange. 


Gop tries our faith to ) strengthen it. As aman by 
lifting weights strengthens his muscles, so are our 
spirits strengthened by turning them, against all op- 
posing forces, toward God. Faith will become strong, 
and all-controlling by exercise. 








In addition to the privilege of much accumulated 
learning, in addition to the advantages of varied 
scientific research, we must have something else, if 
we would advance yet farther in true knowledge. 
We must be imbued with a simple, faithful spirit, 
not presuming, not predccupied. We must be will- 
ing to sit down at the feet of Truth, humble, patient, 
docile, single-hearted. We must not be wise in our 
own conceit; else the fool’s chance is better than 


, | ours, to avoid error, and distinguish truth. 


R. Dale Owen, in the Atlantie Monthly. 








SALUTATIONS. 


BY HENRY PYMN, 


I. 
THE PARTING. 
Her face she lifted, mine to greet, 
And o’er her lips I softly bent 
Where kisses rose more soft and sweet 
Than breath from wildwood flowers sent. 


In vain would jealous Land, or Sea, 
Or Time endeavor us to part; 
The farther dwelt my Love from me 
The nearer lived she in my heart ! 
II. 
THE RETURN. 
I spoke but softly in the hall, 
Yet torrent-like, her rushing feet 
Dashed, like a hurrying waterfall 
Adown the stair my step to greet! 


I scarce could whisper in the hall, 
Nor end the words so oft begun— 
For in that happy interval 
Her beating breast and mine were one! 
—Boston Commonwealth. 


